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selection arises from the low fertility of mares, which is influ-
enced partly by the fact that a mare has a use and value for
work even when she is barren (Cummings, 1942). A similar
situation probably holds to some extent in Merino sheep kept
under pastoral conditions for wool production, where the dry
ewe can survive and produce a profitable fleece when a pregnant
or milking ewe is at a disadvantage. These contrast with the
case of the range beef cow, whose main function is to produce
and rear a calf, on which basis culling is made.
The general distribution of stock populations as such,
i.e. in numbers, is decided by a complex of environmental
factors (as considered and analysed by geographers, e.g.
Huntington, 1925), but the question of type and environment
in relation to stock selection and improvement is that of how
the complex, or any component, affects the composition of the
populations in terms of breeds or types. While extensive
spheres of influence can be outlined for particular equilibria
of the main factors, within such spheres the local conditions
may vary greatly, even down to significant differences between
neighbouring farms. In this sense the question is ultimately
that of the internal herd or flock environment, which can
decide, for example, that the system of sheep husbandry shall
be on the basis of a flying flock kept for only part of a year,
but the problem of adaptation still remains, as in any particular
locality a flying flock cannot be made of any kind of sheep,
some kinds being better suited to its demands than others.
Similarly, in cattle herds the choice of stores, or of feeders, is
not entirely free but is usually restricted to the most readily
available stock types ; again, the highly " artificial" con-
ditions of intensive poultry husbandry for egg production have
emphasised the necessity of regarding male chicks as useless
surplus and have thus encouraged their elimination from the
individual flock, by chick-sexing methods which, when sex-
linked characters are used as criteria, introduce some restric-
tion of choice based on genetic characters, e.g. of plumage,
that have no direct relationship with the main enterprise of
egg production (see Pease, 1943).
The objection that an ecological approach to the problem
based on the adaptations of breeds is unjustifiable because so
many stock populations are crossbred, is not itself valid, since